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Westruction of Corre Vel Greco. 


Our Engraving this week presents 

a faithful representation of the City of 
Torre de} Greco, after its almost total 
destruction by the eruption of Mount 
‘Vesuvius, in 1794. . The drawing from 
which our Engraving is copied, was 
taken on the spot eight days after this 
dreadful event, which destroyed a fine 
city, and rendered fifteen thousand 
persons houseless. 

On the 12th of June, 1794, a violent 
shock of an earthquake was felt at Na- 
ples, but Vesuvius did not exhibit any 
symptoms of:an approaching eruption 
until the 15th, when another very pow- 
erful shock was felt at ten o’clock in 
Naples and its environs. 

tthis instant, onthe Easiern base 
of the cone, at the spot called la 
Pedamentina, and from the midst of 
ancient torrents, a new mouth disgorg- 
ed a'stream of liquid fire. This open- 
ing was 2875 feet in length, and 237 in 
breadth. Scarcely had the stream of 
lava began '‘to'flow, before four conical 
stills, each having a small crater (the 
third alone excepted, which had two 
distant mouths) arose out of the stream 
itself. From these different mouths 
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stones were darted into the air with 
great noise, andin a state so highly 
ignited, that they resembled flames of 
fire; the explosions were so quickly 
repeated, that they seemed but one, 
and formed a continual sheet of fire in 
the air, which received no other inter- 
ruption than what was occasioned by 
the inferiority of force of some of the 
ejections. They sometimes vomited 
substances, ina small fluidstate,for they 
expanded in the air like a soft paste, 
so that. one might imagine they were 
either a part of arunning lava, or mas- 
ses of old lava fused and projected. 

‘* The lava owed in one body for 
some time, and at intervals flashes of 
light arose from the surface of it, pro- 
duced by jets of hydrogexous gas, 
which disengaged itself from the lava, 
precisely in the same mamer as gases 
expand from the surface of a fluid. 
+ ** Its first direction was towards Por- 
tici and Resina, so that the inhabitants 
of Torre del Greco already bewailed 
the fate of their neighbours, and he- 
‘gan their thanksgivings to the Almighty 
for their escape. Collected together ia 
the Church, 7 were still singing 
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and had not the mass 
from the different divergencies before 


mentioned, not a single house would 
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Greco. 
“¢ ‘The lava, after taking a serpen- 
_ tine course through the town, at length 
reached the sea shore; the con 
with the water diminished the speed of 
its coufse, still the current flowed into 
the sea in a body 1127 feet in breadth, 
and advanced: into it a distance of 362 
feet. 

‘* Its entrance into the sea was not 
marked by any singular phenomenon ; 
it begau to issue from the volcano at 
10 at night, aiid reached the sea-shore 
by four the next morning, continuing a 
very slow progressive movement into 
the sea throughout the whole of the 
16th and the following night. 

* The main stream, from the point 
where it issued from the volcano to 
that at which it stopped in the sea, 
measured 12,961 feet: its breadth va- 
ried.. During the eruption the convul- 
sion of the mountain was so great, that 
= the houses in Naples were shaken 

y it. 

** While I was making my observa- 
tions on this grand eruption at the foot 
of Vesuvius, its summit was tranquil, 
and no phenomena were visible abont 
its crater. I passed the night at sea, 
between Calastro and La Torre, to 
have a nearer view of this great ope- 
ration of Nature, and to’ prove the 
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hymns of joy, and expressing their 
gratitude, whena voice annourced to 
them the fatal news of their ppproeph: 

ava, on 


truth of the opinion generally received, 
that great eruptions are accompanied 
by extraordinary phenomena inthe sea. 

‘¢ A more grand spectacle there could 
not be. On one of those serene and 
brilliant nights, known only in the de- 
lightful climate of Naples, a majestic 
stream of fire, 1483 feet in breadth, 
was seen at the; foot of Vesuvius; its 


_reflected surface formed ip the atmo- 
while the remainder of the stream, - a broad and -brilliant , 
falling into the Valley of Malomo, 
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; * The sea again reflected the illu- 


“fhined sky, the surface of it correspond- 


ing with this portion of the atmosphie 
a$red as fire, At the source of this 
rivet of fire, inflamed matter was in- 
céssantly spouted out to 2 pt is. 
elevation, which, as it 
sides, resembled an imm 
sea: 
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powerfully caleulated to fix the senses, 


was added another which forcibly 
touches the heart's this was a doleful 
group of 15,000 persons bewailing the 
destruction of their city art property, 
who had but a moment’s notice to flee 
and abandon their homes for ever, and 
were reduced to become wanderers, 
and dependent on the world for re- 
fage.*’ 

Notwithstanding this great calamity, 
the inhabitants returned to their deso- 
lated city, and began to build even on 
the smoking ruins of their habitations. 
In the course of a very short time. Torre 
det Greeo was rebuilt, and as flourish- 
ing as ever; the inhabitants seeming 
- happy as if no disaster had befallen 
them. ' > digg 
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ADRIAN'S ‘LINES. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sir—lI have been much amused by 
the facetious letter of,Jaconus, in your 
last Number, submitting ‘‘:an attempt 
at a closer imitation”’ of Adrian's ¢ele- 
brated lines than that which’ you: did 
me the favour of inserting in your' 20th 
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Mirror; Jacobus is obviously desirous 


of passing off this ‘ attempt” as his 
own; ne in this he might have suc- 


eeeded if it had not unluckily happened - 


‘that the very identica} “ imitation” 
‘was written about a century ago, by 
one Alexander Pope, a poetaster of 
that day. I have had the lines among 
my poetical moreeaus at least fifteen 
years, and, according to the best of 
my recollection, I extracted them from 
one of Pope's letters, where,:I be- 
lieve, they are offered by the writer as 
a paraphrase, rather than a ‘‘ close 
imitation.” But, be this as it mays I 
may, without vanity, oppose to them 
in this latter respect my humble ver- 
sion, however it may fall short of the 
ether, as.it undoubtedly does in poeti- 
cal merit. To. enable your classical 
readers to judge between Jacobus and 
myself, or rather between Pope's trans- 
lation and mine, on the point of ‘‘ elose- 
noss,’* I. will, with your. permission, 
subjoin,. the original lines; and it may 
enhance the interest of the communica- 
tion if I add two other translations, 
French and English, by two eminent 
writers. I remain your obliged, 
June lst, 1823. Barpouus. 


Mortens ap ANIMAM. 
— vagula, blandula, 
lospés, comesque corporis ; 
Que nanc abibis in locs, 
Jallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis joca? 


Frencn TRaNnsiaTion, 
By FonrTengtxe. 

Ma petite ame, ma mignomne, . 
Ta t’en vas donc, ma fille, et Dieu 

scache on tu vas ; 
Tu pars seulette, niie, et trembletante, 

, » helas! 

Que deviendra ton humeur folichonne ? 
Que deviendront tant de jolis ébats? 


Enetisn TRANSLATION, BY PRioR. 
Poor little, pretty, flutt’ring thing, 
Must we no longer live together? 
And dost thou prune thy trembling wing, 
To take thy flight, thou know’st not 
whither? 


Thy hum’rous'vein, thy pleasing folly, 
ies all neglected, all forgot; 
And pensive, wav'ring, melancholy, 
Thoo dread'st and hop’st thou know’st 
not what. 
EFENCE OF THE ROYAL 
'... ACADEMY. 
Te the Editor of the Mirror. 
Sj2,—L cannot, as a benefited ar- 
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this season of the year—on the con- 
duct of ‘“‘ The Royal, Academy of 
Arts.’’ 

That truly valuable Institution needs 
not better evidence of its merits than 
its present improved and very flourish- 
ing growth during the comparatively 
short period since its establishment.—- 
Still the many-headed Chimera, Dis- 
content, which invades order in gene- 
ral, under the vain delusion of the 
love of it, is continually grumbling, 
as every one must know who reads the 
critical remarks of the day. 

To bring such skirmishers into the 
open field, and convince them of their 
errors, is at least worthy an endeavour 
—I need not quote any particular com- 

lainer in what I shall advance ; suffice 
it that I say, enough is before the 
world to call for remonstrance. 

It appears by the history of the first 
formation of the Royal Academy, that 
the very besé artists then in the king- 
dom were appointed to forma body for 
the encouragement and promotion of 
the Fine Arts. Thus constituted, it has 
proceeded on a solid and regular plan 
to promote to its growth, strength, and 
consequent success. Now, it would be 
absurd to notice the variety of opinions, 
views, and degrees of mental or tutored 
capacities, which must. be found in the 
forty or fifty artists, who collectively 
form the Royal Academy; but it is 
enough for my purpose that they have 
on almost every occasion continued to 
make good the loss of a member, by 
one of the most distinguished artists 
then on the Associate List, under due 
consideration, and agreeably with the 
terms of their very judicious laws on 
the subject of election. 

The exceptions (if any) tothe perfec- 
tion of their choice of a new R.A. or 
Associate, cannot be admitted to have 
been to the detriment of the establish- 
ment. Is the Royal Academy, then, to 
** bow and cringe at the footstool” of a 
* solitary accuser,”” even were his 
string of ‘‘ obsolete queries and accu- 
sations” appliceble to its conduct? It 
has been said, that'a madman thinks 
every body mad but himself; and if 
such heinous charges as I have lately 
read against the conduct of the R. A., 
were to be made by one person against 
another, # might be difficult fo decide 
which of the two were mad ;—but forty 
to one: is too great odds to leave a 
doubt of the triumph of the Royal 
Academy against its accuser. 

As for the egotistical cabal about 
appropriate acceptances, and situations 
of pictures in ¢he Exhibition, E shall 
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only say that I have nearly forty years 
expericnce on my side, in each of which 
Ihave humbly offered something which 
has found a place—most likely better 
adapted to its value than I should my- 
self have hung it; but, when it has been 
quite evident to me that my endeavours 
have been very improperly placed, 
(which in the arrangement of such a 
miscellaneous quantity of works of all 
sorts and sizes within the denomination 
of art is, perhaps, not to be entirely 
guarded against), it is only the per- 
formance of a grateful duty in me to 
assure all those who may have imbibed 
prejudice against the committee, through 
the medium of the press or otherwise, 
that, in three different instances, I have 
Stated such circumstance by letter, and 
have received the most liberal answers, 
and all possible remedy to the subject of 
my complaint; happening in two in- 
stances from R. A., with whom I never 
before or siice have exchanged a word, 
and whom I only knew by their public 
merit. These several repetitions of li- 
berality from three different members, 
on three distinctly separate occasions, 
must surely stand for strong evidence of 
the systematic determination of the 
R. A. to conduct its business in the 
best and fairest manner possible ; and 
I doubt not but that it is their consci- 
ousness of this which holds them aloof 
above the buz of the discontented ; still 
I cannot suppose that they will take 
offence at my voluntary declarations, 
regarding their justice to me, nor do I 
doubt (with regard to the complainers) 
but that they will ‘‘ still maintain their 
own opinions.” Yet I like that proverb 
which directs one to ‘* speak well of the 
bridge which we pass safely over ;”’ 
and as I have taken up my pen for the 
satisfaction of my own mind, it is my, 
hope that it will increase the satisfaction 
of all who prefer hearing evidence on 
both sides of a question, and lead them 
from thence to.draw fair conclusions. 
Sir, your obedient Servant, 
A Constant Exhibitor, from the year 
1785 to the present year inclusive. 





REQUISITES TO ATTAIN NOTO- 
RIETY IN FASHIONABLE LIFE, 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 

** From mine own apartment,”’ 

May, 1823. 

Mr. Epitor—Some two or three 
seasons past I used to sport my Stultz 
coats, my Brutus cropped pate, and my 
exquisite tyes to some advantage, for 
I was then what might be truly termed 
avery gay man. Scarcely a ball, ¢con- 
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‘cert, dinner, card-party, or rout, of any 
note, where I was not to be seen and 
even admired. For being given to ua- 
derstand that I was not altogether 
“one of Nature’s roughest moulds,” 
and it being my pride to set myself off 
to the greatest advantage, you may 
imagine that sucha being was rather 
in request—especially when I inform 
you, that I went by the name of ‘the 
* Useful Man.” Now this title: ex- 
tended itself into a variety of degrees: 
at one time I was called the agreéable 
fellow ; at another, the handy man, the 
entertaining man, the civil man, the 
genteel man, the musical man, and “‘ all 
that sort o'thing.” And ‘so you may 


‘ naturally conclude, that what'with one 


lady’s ball, another’s concert, anda 
third’s dinner party, I was pretty ‘well 
employed. In short, to sum up the 
whole, ‘in the cant phraseology of the 
day, [hada regular benefit. Butalas! 
tempora mutantur, and -so am I, fate 
has doomed me to turn over a new leaf. 
My coats are now seedy, my boots 
have lost their ebony tint, my tyes‘are 
regular’ Gothish, and, in short, J’m 
quite down and dwindled to ‘the short- 
est span. However, as I still retain.a 
spark of feeliug for my successors, 
and would still render some service to 
them, perhaps, as the..gay seasov has 
now .commenced, the subjoined: hints 
may prove useful, if not entertaining, 
to some of your youthful readers; who 
may be aspiring to the acmé of Corin- 
thianism jn fashionable life. I leave 
them entirely to yourself; but should 
you consider them worthy insertion in. 
your entertaining publication, you will 
-oblige your constant patron, ; 
* Jerry.’” ° 

REQUISITES TO ATTAIN NOTORIETY IN. 
' THE FASHIONABLE WORLD 3 OR, HOW 

TO BE OUT EVERY EVENING IN THE 

WEEK. 

1. It is indispensably requisite that 
you should dress uncommonly genteel, 
To‘effect which, you must patronise 
Stultz coats, Nugee trowsers, &c. An- 
dré hats, Hoby boots, tye, wonderful 
hot-pressed cloths, and sport 4s, kid, -.- 

2. Contrive in the full season and 
on fine days to borrow your father’s 
or uncle’s horse or tilbury; and sliould 
either prove dippee, be sure you, swear 
it is yourown. With such an appen- 
dage, ycu'll haye fine cnpestaniae of 
shewing ‘your skill and proving your 
style.—N.B. Always slap along at a 
desperate rate through the streets; 
never mind the old ladies and fogys ‘at 
the turnings—to create attraction is 
your aim, ; 5 dis j 
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8. Never be seen in Bond-street be- 
fore half-past four or five at the soon- 
est, and then generally contrive to be 
going southward ; in which case, should 
you chance to meet fellows rather 
more fashionable than yourself, swear 

mu are going to Stultz’s, Ebers’s, 
Mother Grange’s, or. Tattersall’s. 
These cognomina sound well; there’s 
taste in every sense, and they form 
good excuses. If you are met in the 
neighbourhood of St. James's, ‘* just 
come from Boodle’s, White's, or the 
Albion.’ This is coming strong over 
your Co.'s, ‘ 

4; Make yourself perfect master of 
all the leading novels and romances of 
the day ; ‘especially remember the love 
and scandalous parts, as they are sure 
to’ be useful to you ‘at parties. Get 
up ten or a dozen knowing sayings, 
which you may retail with infinite hu- 
mour ‘on ‘various occasions, Spell all 
the leading journals of the day, glean 
the chit-chat for the old ladies’ sake, 
and the Bow-street reports from the 
Morning Herald for the yokels’ sake 
—very entertaining and slangish me- 
mento. Hum ‘some fashionable air as 
you drawl ‘along the streets, and 
twist your whip or ground-ash about to 
keep flies off;'and be sure to wear 
long Brummagems, Anglice spurs ; ne- 
ver mind want of horse. 

5. Get some very good-looking fa- 
sbionable man (a mustachio’d military 
cut, if possible), to take you to some 
crack musical party, where, if nature 
has befriended you with a voice, or 
you ‘can’ play the’ flute or violoncello, 
and you chance to have an opportunity 
of shewing off your talent, you may 
consider yourself as having obtained a 
special retainer in the family. This, 
of course, will lead your way to Lady 
So-and-So’s quadrille, or Sir G. This- 
and: That’s:concert. : Great peopie don’t 
like paying their ten or fifteen gui- 
neas when they can get tools gratis 
for nothing, as a certain witty Baronet 


6. Make it a rule to drop a neatly 
printed catd the next day. or so at 
every house where you have made your 
first’ appearance the preceding night. 
You can easily contrive to call when 
the ‘family is out, as then you save be- 
ing quizzed by-the ladies. Mind to 
accept all new invites to “ AtHome’s,”’ 
as they generally lead to regular blow 


outs. ; 
~ “7. ‘Always go half an hour or later 
after ‘the appointed time to a dinner 


pital pol bove all things, be parti- 
polite tothe old ladies, as they 


are sure to recommend their lovely 
grand-daughters or nieces to notice 
your gentility. At dinner time, take 
care to sit, if possible, in the middle, 
near some pretty girl or old bené, by 
way of contrast. The centre of the 
table is the grand post of distinction, 
as you will be sure to have an oppor- 
tunity of shewing off your skill in 
dexterous and neat carving of the 
masqued dishes. Take care to relate 
some marvellous story or so, which pass 
off for facts. This is very entertain- 
ing, tends to dissipate ennui during 
the remove; and if any of the old 
Gents look at you, instantly propose a 
glass of the generous fluid. 
. 8. Shew yourself at a very late time 
o’ day at. all those quadrille or music 
parties where you are not particularly 
well known. Always tell the Jarvey 
to drive smartly up to the door, tu give 
a tremendous rap, and, above all things, 
to let the steps softly down. Have 
your name regularly shouted, and enter 
the room ina sort of cinque-pace step ; 
when having made your salutation, 
pull your gills and porcupine your 
hair. All these seeming minutie are 
of very great importance ; they create 
observation and inquiry. 
9. Be sure you contrive, if you think 
there’s a chance of your being intro- 
duced to an ugly partner, to give the 
lady the slip who is kindly endeavour- 
ing to squeeze you through the crowd 
to her, for it is absolutely essential 
that you should be shewn off to the 
greatest advantage in your first quad- 
rille. Always have the girl handed out 
first ; see her paces, as it is termed, 
before you handle your legs and dust 
your shoes. Contrive to break all 
fans, especially if they are expensive ; 
you'll only be called naughty. Should 
your partner prove sentimental, shew 
off your ertensive novel and romance 
reading; and if she questions or puz- 
zles you as to your opinion respecting 
any work which you have not read, you 
can retort by asking her if she has seen 
the last work of Sir Charles Quarto’s 
or Lady Follyo’s, called Coke Little- 
ton, or Vesey and Beames. These are 
regular posers, and put your would-be 
blue-stocking partner to the ne plus. 
Talk very loud, and what is called big ; 
interlard your sentences with a 
deal of ‘“* Yor, yor—Oh, yes,”” and all 
that sort of humbug, @ la Jones. 

10. If you are ever doomed to be 
dancing the last quadrille before sup- 
per, when of course politesse would in- 
duce you to gallant your fair friend to 
the feast below, and she should unfor- 
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tunately not happen to prove in your 
estimation an ** uncommon nice girl,” 
you can easily contrive. to lose her in 
the os foAAos especially if she hap- 
pens to meet any old dowager as you 
are handing her down; then leaye her 
with them, under pretence of procuring 
her some refreshment; but don’t be 
green ; sneak off to some snug corner 
where you may peg away at fowl and 
lobster sallad, unseen, unheard, “ give 
me the viands,’’ as Falstaff says. 

11, Having made an excellent sup- 
per, you can then satisfactorily take 
your departure: never mind bon soire 
ing, leaving interesting partners, 
squeezing hands, charming women, 

ood music, &c. &c.; and if your shab-. 
by hat happens to be up stairs, n’im- 
porte take some good André—the first 
unpowdered one that comes to hand 
c’est egal, do a bit of impudence; such 
robberies are mere bagatelles now a- 
days: cloaks, galoshes, all the same. 

12 and last. Make it a rule to sport 
an impudent face on all occasions ; 
never pay your bills; never refuse a 
good thing, especially when it will cost 
nothing ; smoke segars; be sure to 
get Bacchi plenus, alias powerfully re- 
freshed. once or twice a-week ; he here 
and be there; cut all Goths and Van- 
dals ; pass yourself off as a great man, 
and ten to one but within twelvemonths 
some foolish girl will be induced to 
take compassion on you. ¢ sic tran- 
sit gloria mundi.* 


ON THE MONTH OF JUNE. 
For the Mirror.) 
June is the sixth month of the year, 
during which the sun enters the sign of 
Cancer. The word comes from the 
Latin Junius. Some suppose it is de- 
rived from a junioribus, this being for 
young people, as the month of May was 
for old ones. _ Inthis month is the sum- 
mer solstice—and the poet says :— - 
“Now genial suns and gentle breezes 
reign, 

And summer’s fairest splendours deck 
the plain ; 

Exulting Flora views her new-born 
rose, 

And all the ground with short-liv’d 
beauty glows.” 

Dr. Aikin, in his Calendar of Nature, 
says, ‘The trees’ are in their fullest 
dress, and a ‘profusion of the gayest 
flowersis every where scattered around, 








* This 1s. good-hamoured satire on 
fashionable life, of which it presents 
too true a picture.—Ep. 


which put on all their beauty just be- 
fore they are cut down by the scythe, 
or withered by the heat. Our hedges 
are now beginning to be in their high- 
est beauty and fragrance. The place of 
the hawthorn is supplied by the flowers 
of the kiss or dog-rose, the different 
hues of which; from a light blush to @ 
deep crimson, form a most elegant va- 
riety of colour. The bitter sweet night- 
shade, with its fine na wt mee and 
bright orange stamina, its the se- 
cond rank in beauty to the rose, The 
woodbine or honeysuckle is unequalled 
in fragrance,:and as an ornamental 
plant, almost rivals the nightshade, 
while the graceful climbing of the 
white briony and tufted veteh connect 
by light festuons the other vegetable 
beanties that grace liarly the 
hedges of this country. The increasi 

warmth of the year calls forth fresh 
species of insects, Of those which ap- 
pear during this month, the chief are 
the grasshopper ; brass or green bee- 
tle; various kinds of flies ; ephemera, 
or angler’s May-fly; cicada spumaria$ 
cuckoo-spit insect, or frog-hoppers 
stag-hern beetle, one of the largest of 
this class ; and the formidable gad-fly, 
a single one of which strikes terror into 
the largest herd of cattle, for it is in 
the skin of the back of these animals 
that the insect deposits its eggs. About 
this time also birds cease their note.” 

*¢ The groves, the fields, the meadows, 

now no more 


With ed resound, °Tis silence 
a 


As if the lovely songsters, overwhelm’d 

By bounteous Nature's plenty, ley in; 
tranc’d 

In drowsy lethargy.” 

This season is properly called Mid- 
summer, though indeed the greatest 
heats are not yet arrived, and there is 
more warm weather after it than be- 
fore. And Dryden says, 

‘* Mark well the flow’ring almonds in 
the wood ; 
The glebe will answer to the sylvan 


reign ; 
Great heats will follow, and large crops 


of grain.’ 
P.T, W. 
HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF - 


(For the Mirror. 

To the first ages of ind, it was 
the universal practice to sleep upoa 
the skins of beasts, This was the cys- 
tom among the Greeks. and Romans; 
and also among the Celtic nations 
ancient Britons, This custom preveiled 
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till mauern times among the common 
eople in some parts of Germany. 
These skins, some of which were worn 
in the day, were spread at night on the 
floors of their apartments. In process 
of time, the skins were changed for 
loose rushes and heather,and afterwards 
for straw. Pliny says, that the beds of 
the Roman gentry were generally filled 
with feathers, and. those of the inns 
with the soft down of reeds. Straw 
was used, even in the royal chambers 
of England, so late ag the closé of the 
18th century. Beds, filled with chaff, 
heath, or straw, are used by the com- 
mon people in many parts of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and also in France 
and Italy at this day. Beds were for 
a long time laid upon the ground, 
till at length the custom of raising them 
on feet and pedestals, which anciently 
prevailed in the East, and was intro- 
duced into Italy, was adopted in Britain. 
The ancient Romans had various kinds 
of beds for repose ; as their lectus cu- 
bicularis, or chamber beds, whereon 
they slept; their table bed, or lectus 
discubitorius, whereon they eat (for 
they always ate lying, or in a recum- 
bent posture), there being usually three 
persons to one bed, whereof the middle 
place was accounted the most honoura- 
ble, as well as the middle bed. These 
teds were unknown before the second 
Punic war: the Romans, till then, sat 
down to eat on plain wooden benches, 
in imitation of the heroes of Homer ; 
or, as Varro expresses it, after the 
manner of the Lacedemonians and Cre- 
tans. An innovation in this practice is 
ascribed to Scipio Africanus, who 
brought from Carthage some of those 
little beds called ‘* Panicani,” or ** Ar- 
chaia,”’ which were of wood, very low, 
stuffed only with hay or straw, and co- 
vered with the skins of sheep or goats. 
These beds, in respect of delicacy, dif- 
fered little from the wooden benches; 
but, when the custom of bathing pre- 
vailed, the practice of resting them- 
selves more commodiously by lying 
along then by setting down, was adopt- 
ed. As for the ladies, it did not seem 
at first on -_ their modesty to 
adopt the m of lying ; according) 
they kept to the old sustets all the time 
of the wealth; but, from the 
first Ceesars, they ate on their beds. As 
to the youth, who did not yet put on the 
toga virilis, they were long kept to the 
ancient discipline. When they were 
admitted to table, they only sat on the 
edge ofthe beds of their nearest rela- 
tions. Never, says Suetonius, did the 
young Ceesars, Caius and Lucius, eat at 


the table of Augustus; but they were 
set “in imo loco,” or, as Tacitus ex- 
presses it, “ad lecti folera.” From 
the greatest simplicity, the Romans by 
degrees carried their dining beds to the 
most surprising magnificence. Pliny 
assures us, it was no new thing to see 
them crowded with plates of silver, 
adorned with the. softest mats, and 
the richest counterpanes. Sampridius, 
speaking of Heliogabalus, says, that he 
had beds of solid silver; and Pompey, 
on his third triumph, introduced beds of 
gold. They had also their lectus lucu- 
bratorius, on which they studied ; and 
a lectus us, or emortualis, on 
which the dead were carried to the pile. 


In modern days beds_are articles of 


great luxury and expense: and the sum 
required in former times to furnish a 
decent house, will now scarcely suffice 
to procure a bed. At an inn in the 
town of Ware was formerly « remarka- 
ble bed, twelve feet square, called the 
Great Bed of Ware; it is said to be of 
remote antiquity, but its origin is not 
mentioned in history. P.T. W. 


THE TYROLESE. 

The bravery and patriotism of the 
Tyrolese, have ever been proverbial ; 
and never did they display these dis- 
tinguishing qualities more than during 
the invasion of Austria in 1809, by 
Bonaparte. In the month of August 
of that year, Lefebre with a large 
army entered the Tryol, when the 
following striking scene took place. It 
is related by a Saxon Major who es- 
caped the destruction which overwhelm- 
ed so many of. his comrades. 

‘© We had penetrated to Inspruck 
without great resistance ; and although 
much was every where talked of about 
the Tyrolese, stationed on and round 
the Brenner, yet we gave little credit . 
to it, thinking the rebels had been dis- 
persed by a short cannonade: and we 
were already considering ourselves as 
conquerors. Our entrance into the 
passes of the Brenner was only oppos- 
ed by a small corps, which continued 
falling back, after a smart resistance. 
Among others, I perceived a man, full 
80 years old, posted against the side 
of arock, and sending death amongst 
our ranks with every shot. Upon the 
Bavarians descending from behind to 
make him prisoner, he shouted aloud, 
hurrah! killed the first man, seized 
the second by the collar, and with the 
ejaculation, in the name of God! 
precipitated himself with him into the 
abyss below. 

‘¢ Marching onwards, we heard re- 
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sound from the summit of a high rock : 
* Stephen! shall I chop it off yet?’ to 
which a loud‘ No,” replied from the 
opposite side. .This was reported, to 
the Duke of Dantzic, who, notwith- 
standing, ordered us to advance; but 
at the same time he prudently with- 
drew from the centre to the rear. The 
van,- consisting of 4000 Bavarians, 
had just clambered up a. deep ravine, 
when we again heard halloo’d over 
our heads: In’ the name of the most 


holy Trinity! - Our terror:was com- .. ¥ { J 
tisment the Freemans journal air 


pleted by the reply that immediately 
followed :—In the name of :the most 
holy Trinity ! » Cut all, loose, above! 
Ere a minute‘ had elapsed were thou- 
sands of my comrades in arms crushed, 
buried, and overwhelmed,* by. an.in- 
credible heap/‘of broken. rocks,. stones 
and trees, hurled down upon us from 
the top of the’ mountains. © All.of. us 
were petrified..Every one. fled as he 
could; but at. that*moment a shower 
of balls from the -Tyrolese, who now 
- rushed from the surrounding mountains, 
in immense numbers, and among them 
boys and girls of ten and twelve years 
of age,- killed or wounded a great 
many of us.’ It was not till we had 
Jeft these fatal mountains six leagues 
behind us, that we were re-assembled 
by. the Duke, and formed into six 
columns. ‘Soon after appeared the 
Tyrolese, headed by Hofer the inn- 
keeper. : After. a short address from 
their chief, they gave a general fire, 
flung their rifles aside, and rushed 
upon. our bayonets: with only their 
clenched fists. . Nothing could with- 
stand their impetuosity. ‘They darted 
at our feet, pushed us down, pulled us 
down, strangled us, wrenched the arms 
from our hands; and, like enraged 
lions, killed all—French, Bavarians, 
and Saxons, that did not cry for quar- 
ter!’ By doing so, I, with 300 men, 
‘was spared, and set at liberty. 

** When all lay dead around, and the 
victory was completed, the Tyrolese, 
as if moved by one sjmultaneous im- 
-pulse, fell upon their knees, and pour- 
ed forth the thanks of their hearts to 
Heaven, in the open air—a scene so 
awful,:so solemn, that it will never 
fade from my remembrance. I could 
not but join in their devotion, and ne- 
ver in my life, IT suppose, did I pray 
more fervently.” . ‘ 





IRISH STATUARY EXTRA- . ~ 


ORDINARY. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
Si1r,—The subjoined is a genuine 
copy ofa letter, presented to the Com- 





mittee appointed by the Dublin Society 
for erecting a Bust of the late Mr. Kir- 
wan, the naturalist, who had been Pre- 
sident of the Society.. Should you deem 
it worthy: admission into- your, publi- 
cation, you are welcome to .it from your 
friend, Oxp. Harry. 
‘© To the Committee - 

Appointed to see’ Mr. Kirwans 

= dun by the Dublin Library Society. 


Plase your Honors, I see no adver- 


yesterday as I get it evry Mornin and 


- pay. saxpence per week for the readin it, 


settin-forth ‘* That all statuaries should 


-send in their: proposials for dooing a 
,.Bust.of one Mr. Kirwan that died lately 
.it:seems.iu this Toun. Now there’s near 
-a man in Dublin that could doo it chaper 
-nor neiter than myself—And why, be- 
.kase iave.a Boy That’s al, most a man 
.and_ out of his Time, is name his tim 
Slattery and can work nigh.as well as 


myself to help me with and if Your 
Honours wants to see Any of. my work 
Yule go any day to Jameses Church 


-yard, yule see there’s a Head Stone 


leatly put up over one mr. banks, with 
death on one side.and Time with is Our 
glass and sithe in the other. I did 
Death and tim did time—and i defie 
any man in Dublin to doo them better, 
i ave as nise a Block of Black Stone, 
the same as Mr. Smith did them Chir- 
rupses and Syrupses Heads with upon 
the outside within the Castle capel where 
i worked mysel and.tim for 3. munst 
An where id be yet if it:wassent that i 
was beliyd, Bad luck attend them Same 
that dun it to Mr. jonstone, buts’ its no 
matter il be upto them yet, and asi 


.think tim and i cood have dun it any 
-How ina week say IZ. 10s. Od. for 


myself—and a Ginnee for tim. .‘I‘hat's 
as chape as 2. 12, 8..\and say too 
more for the Block (which is as cheap 


-as.Bog water) that wood make it.in all 


4. 8. 3. which is chape enuff.in all con- 
shinse—if your honores approve of the 


- proposial plase to send to me to No. 23, 


Patricke clothes (Patrick’s Close) a pair 
back, and if i end tim bees out Misses 
Casee a very dasent woman that myself 
and tim diets with will take any mes- 
saage for your honours humble sarvant 
‘To commend 
James Meary. 


‘. NBene—If any other offers to doo 
the Gob chaper may be sum thisg else 


_ mite lie in your honours way 1 woold 


be glad to make o Heap STONE or'a 
Tome Stone for any of your honors—* 
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| Madrid. 
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Few continental cities are so little 
known as Madrid; this may be ac- 
counted for from its not being a place 
of much commerce, which is the chief 
cause of national intercourse. Consi- 
derable interest, however, now attaches 
to this capital, from the circumstance 
of its being at this time occupied by an 
enemy. The Duc d’Angouleme and the 
French army having entered Madrid on 
the 24th ult. there his head-quarters 
are.at present fixed. 

Madrid, though long an obscure town 
belonging to the Archbishops of Toledo, 
and though built in a sterile spot, 
has become one of the finest cities in 
Europe. The streets are straight, wide, 
clean, and well paved. The largest 
streets are those of Alcala, Atocha, and 
Toledo. There are also several squares, 
which, however, are not very regularly 
built; the largest is the Plaza Mayor, 
and is 1536 feet in circuit; the houses, 
of which there are 136, are of five sto- 
ries, ornamented with balconies, the 
first of which, supported by pillars, 
form a piazza, where the inhabitants 
may walk under cover. Inthe middle 
of the’square a market is kept, which 
renders the Plaza Mayor niuch like our 
Covent-garden. The houses are gene- 
rally built of brick, and in almost every 
square and street there:is a fountain. | 

The palace stands detached from an 


eminence, without a terrace, park, or hou 


even garden. It is of a square form, 
and spacious porticos encompass the 
iuner.court; the. royal apartments are 
large and very magnificent 
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city o coutains fifteen 
gates, eighteen parishes, and 156,672 
inhabitants. The Manzanares, the river 
on which the city is built, is not large, 
though it is crossed by a superb bridge 
of nine arches. It may panies excite 
some surprise, that a capital, containing 
upwards of 150,000 inhabitants, should 
fall into the hands of an enemy not 
very numerous, without a contest; but 
Madrid is an open city and not fortified. 

We cannot perhaps better close this 
account of a city, of which our engrav- 
ing presents an interesting view, than 
by introducing the following lively de- 
scription of * A Day at Madrid. From 
a Picture of Madrid, taken on the spot, 
by Christian Augustus Fisher.”—It is 
translated from the German : 

I wake—"tis four o’clock in the morn- 
ing! The whole broad street of Alcala 
is spread before me like an immense 
square; churches, palaces, and ccn- 
vents; at the further end, the shady 
walks of the Prado—a grand sublime 
sight, baffling description. 

The matin bell announces the early 
mass, the streets become more ani- 
mated; veiled women, in black, men 
in long brown cloaks, with cedissalas, 
wearing their hair in a kind of net 
work, hanging low down their back. 
The doors of all the balconies open, 
and water is sprinkled out before every 


se. 

Now the goat keepers, with their lit- 
tle herds, enter the gates, crying, milk, 
milk! goat’s. milk! fresh and warm! 
who will have any?—There I see mar- 








ket women pass by with their asses, 
loaded with vegetables, bakers with 
bread in carts made of id reed ! 
water carriergand p 
commence their 


looking alguagils proclaim the thefts 
committed on the preceding night. 

By degrees, the warehouses, 
shops, and beoths, are opened. The 
publicans (tabernecas) expose their 
wine cups; the ‘the pate sven peach 
their pots ready ; the 

reain Pieris 


te gin to chau 
ho "Nl drink? and th had gat Ki Cag 4 
pb hackney 
persons who a for. oF Bre, ne 
ole § s resound with 
various and * eries—Cod, 
white cod! Qpions, onions rn Gar- 


their usual s 
Soon the 
cia! Walnuts, 





Oranges, oranges, from aby int Hot 


smoked saus ura ! 
Tomatas, large tomatas ! Sweet ci- 
trons, sweet citron’ f Batley water ! 
Ice water t A new Journal! A ‘new 
Gazette! ‘Water melons! Long Ma- 
laga raisins! Olives, olives from 


Seville! Milk rolls; fresh and hot !° 


Grapes, grapes; Figs, 
Pomegranates, 
Valencia’! 


new figs! 
pomegranates, from 


It strikes ten; the guards mount: : 


dragoons, Swiss regiments, Walloon 
guards, Spanish Infantry, ‘ A los ples 
vin Donne Manuela ;’ (Let us go to 
mass.) 

All the bells are ringing, all the 
streets are coyered with rock roses, 
rich carpets hanging from every bal- 
pie! altars raised on every Square 
under canopies of state, The proces- 
sion sets out. 
gels, with paste board wings, covered 
with gilt paper! 
with fine powdered bob wigs, and 
renee of gold brocade ! What swarms 


often ! How many beautiful girls 


leasanht and in mixed groupes, 


he clock proclaims noon-day.' We 


return through the square of the Puer- 
to del Sol, All the rifas (raffles), have 
begun, all the hackney waiters are bu- 


sy, and the whole square thronged with’ 


people. 

Onc o’clock—we are called to diner ; 
a great deal of saffron ; miany love ap- 
ples, plenty of oil and pimento : but 
then, wine from La Mancha ;° oil; 
Xeres and Malaga! what a fine thing 
is pray cookery} 

Ales t La Siesta! Senores? A 
deadly silence is in all the streéts ; alf 
the window shutters are put up, or ‘the 


ee te 
y's. ‘ork 3. while, - 
with a hoarse yoi¢é, two consequential - 


What neat little an- 


Images of Saints, 
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curtains let down; even the most in- 
dustrious porter stretches his length 
on his mat, and falls asleep at the 






ae with his-z tcher behind him. 

d onl o'clock repairs to 
the bull: 'to’the 6 Ci orto the 
Prado = is gs erriment, 


one equi ivi 
speed, iagee STieset 

The Puerto ora ok 
crowded as before, and the water car- 


riers, and the orange. women, are all 


as busy as bees, 

~~ Thus the afternoon ; and the 
Alte of ev set in at last. 
All bells ring, and ' Spaniard 


prayer of ‘Salutat on to the 


bd all hasten to the tertulias and 
theatres, and, in a few minutes, the 
rattling of carriages resounds in every 
street. . The eape before the houses 
of the images of the Virgin, are al- 
ready lighted; the merchants and 
dealers have illuminated their houses 
and shops, and the sellers of ice water 
and lemonade, their stalls: Every 
where are seen rush-lights and paper 
lanthorns on the tables of fruit women 
and cake men. ; 

’ Meanwhile, the crowd on the square 
has prodigiously increased, and it is 
Soon stowed with people. In one part, 
you will hear the soft sounds of the 
guitar, or senu filla; in another, a fe- 
male ballad singer tells, in rhyme, the 
tale of the last murder committed : in 
a third, a thundering missionary at- 
tempts ‘to move the hearts of obdurate 
sinners, while the light-footed cyprian 
corps carry off his audience by dozens. 
Soon passes the rosary and tatto with 
music, and the equipages return from 
the theatres. 4 

It grows still later; the crowds be- 
gin to disperse—by one o’clock in the 
morning, all the ‘streets are still and 
quiet, and only here and there resounds 
a solitary guitar, through the solitary 
gloom of night. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


THADDY MAHONE AND SILVIA 
PRA A 


says the 
virgin 





Of late a fond couple alone 
: In the bar of a coffee-room sat, 
Where theswain, Mr.ThaddyMahone, 
.:Sigh'd hard at.the plump Dire, Press. 
His praises so pointedly gay, 
The widow received with a smile $ 
She heard thé softthings he could aay, 
But she counted her silver the while. 
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“Mrs, Pratt,” the fond shepherd began,. 
.“*. How ean you be eruel to me? 

I'm a lovesiek and thirsty young man; 
Qh, give me some guppowder tea. 

‘ For rolls tiever trouble your mind ; 
I feast when I look upon you; 

To my tove let your answer be kind, 
And-lialf'e potatoe will do.” 


“ No trouble at all, Sir, indeed,"” 
Said the lady, and gave him a leer, 
** Do you wish to-day's paper to read? 
Wil me Please, , to take your tea 
ret”? . 


‘* Will I take my tea here? that I will; 
But I never read papers aud books ; 
Be pieas'd, Ma’am, the tea-pot to fill, 
You sweeten the tea with your looks. 
‘Saint Patrick! I’ve emptied the pot,’ 
Exclaim'd the stout Monaghan youth; 
“ But, my honey, your tea is‘so hot, 
It has scalded the top of my tooth. 


‘* How well your good time you em- 


May I beg fora jug of your cream? 
The water’s so warm, my dear joy, 

My whiskers are singed by the steam. 
‘6 Mrs. Pratt, you're an angel in face, 

How I doat on your fingers so fair ! 
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to have been the property of some de- 
ceased alderman, and which was drawn 
by a pair of enormous black long-tailed 
horses. ‘The young gentleman was not: 
much larger in the waist than @ wasp. 
** A lady's fan” might have ‘* brained 
him,” (or, more strictly speaking, might; 
have cracked his akull), abd a.lady’s 
pair of scissors might have cli him 
in twain, The whole weight of the 
stripling could barely have reached fifty. 
pounds avoirdupois. Struck by. the 
absurdity of employing such a vehicle, 
and a couple of such quadrupeds, to 
convey such a biped, the Speculator: 
walked ruminating through Cranbourne- 
alley—(he begs pardon of the purlieu), 
Cranb , we: and while crosse: 
ing the street opposite Hamlet the jew- 
eller’s, was, through inattention, nearly 
run over by a baker’s cart. Itis exe 
traordinary from what apperently une. 
important sources the greatest disco- 
veries frequently flow. The conjoint 
ideas of haekney-coach and baker’s- 
cart suggested. to the Speculator the 
notion of a hackney cabriolet. Any 
gentleman who has travelled from the 
Champs Elysées to Versailles, duri 

the sponting of the water-works, (a 





Oh, Llong like a dragon to place what English gentleman has not ?) must 


is Another gold wedding-ting there. have yt veg a vehicle ao deserip- 
. “Do you tink How ny les are utruey” i drawn by single hore, fo the 
: You may shut those sweet eyes of Jonen, and children, to the number of 
‘our own, se 
n And wever ave one that loves you, {wens tthe eae, hae been score 
t- Like myoell, Mr. Thaddy Mahone, Paris can trot safely in that species of 
te “ Come join your estate to my own, conveyance to Versailles, the Speculator: 
‘n And then what a change we shall see! puts it to any gentleman conversant in 
“ When you are the flesh of wy bone, mathematical calculation, with what a 
th What a beautiful charmer I'll be! . dead certainty (the Speculator means a 
a  Thave fields in my farm at Kilmore,” live one) a London-built cabriolet may 
Again Mrs. Pratt gave a leer, travel with three people, namely,. the 
é- And all that he manfully swore, driver and two passengers, from Cheap- 
he She drank with a feminine ear. side to Greenwich fair. 
nd But did the widow be -. To the bilious and the gouty: to the 
ds Seater e widow begin soup, fish, and paté part of the London 





To answer her lover so gay ; 
When, alas! a bum bailiff came in, 
And-took Mr. Thaddy away. 


New Monthly Magazine. , 


THE NEW CABRIOLETS. 

Ona bleak morning, at the commence- 
ment of March last, the Speculator, 
while in the act of devouring a calves- 
foot jelly at the confectioner’s in. Lei- 
cester-fields, beheld a young gentleman,, 
dressed in. the very extreme of modern. 
ton, walk on the tips of his toes, across 

square, diagonally towards the Hay- 
its 


the . 
ha - 
ae wy enter ig alk con } 


community: to the timid and lax. of 
knee, whom even a rocking-horse sends 
prostrate on the carpet, and who, from 
their inability to sit a dead horse, feel a 
natural Hg to mounting a live 
one, the New Hackney Cabriolet. prof- 
fers a safe, cheap, and healthful ex- 
ercise. The structure of the springs 
and the quality of the wheels give to it 
the exact motion of a baker’s cart. To 
the softer sex, a trot in it over the well. 

ved curvature of Waterloo-place wil, 
be found to be attended with: the most 
beneficial effeets: tie, who 
doubts the details natomy, 


the 
Hunter’s 


it will enforce conviction, by proving 








to him the existence, of ‘every bone in 
lis body: ° But to gentlemen from the 


East Indies, who have been enervated 


by the heat of‘the climate, one ride 
through Brentford is a dose. 

» All human machinery is liable to dis- 
location : streets will sometimes be slip- 
pery, plugs will occasionally be left 
open, and a horse ‘may accidently fall. 
Should such an accident take place in a 
cabriolet, the carriage will fall forward, 
the hood will just cap itself over the 
horse’s éar, and the lady or gentleman 
who rides inside will remain like a but- 
terfly under a hat. The secret will not 
transpire beyond the quadruped who 
draws and the biped who drives: upon 
their discretion the public may rely with 
confidence. 

As a melancholy contrast to this 
great advantage, the Speculator has 
merely to draw the enlightened attention 
of the public towards the situation of 
those unhappy people who ride outside 
of stage-coacties. ‘They are aware that, 
barring accidents, they will reach Bar- 
net or Stevenage at a given period.— 
But, should a linch-pin get loose, or the 
load’ of live and dead luggage on the 
top, cause the coach to swerve from the 

dicular, they know no more than 
the Pope of Rome when, where, or upon 
what projectile fate has cestined them 
to be split. They may be shot into the 
City-road canal, impaled upon the iron 
rails of Finsbury-square, hurled head- 
rong into a scavenger’s cart, or precipi- 
vated many a fathom into one of the 
bottomless areas of the Adelphi. One 
case of example operates better than 
five volumes of precept. The Specu- 
lator, therefore, begs to refer to the 
catastrophe which not long ago occur- 
red to the Fulham coach. Mat, the 
driver, was both the cause and tlie his- 
torian. Let the event be recorded in 
liis own words, no other could do it ade- 
quate justice. ** Sam Sraffle,” (it is 
Mat’ who now speaks), “ Sam Snaffle 
shoots off his outsiders in a heap. ‘That's 
not my way; I-spreads ’em. I’tl tell 
you what happened to me last Wednes- 
day. ‘Istarted rather lateish from St. 
Paul’s. I stopped at the corner of Fet- 
tér-lane for a booked insider, and a- 
deuce of ‘a time I stood, * door in hand. 
Says Bill Burton, by the time it takes, 
this mast be a woman.— Worse, says I, 

a pigtail. Well! at last I bundled the 
old gentleman in, and drove on to the 
Spotted ' Dog. I drew'up ‘rather short, 
the wheel got into the ‘gutter, ‘and over 
she went. * One Of ny outsiders, a very 


good sort of man, went down head first. 
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into the cobbler’s stall, under the doc- 
tor’s shop. Crispin did ‘no: seem to 
know what to make of it. Another one, 
Mr. Wilkins, a saddler; went ‘smack 
into the shop-window all among the red 
and blue bottles. But the oddest thing 
of all happened to Grub the, market- 
gardener, who.rode in the dickey. Jack 
Roberts was sitting in the bar of the 
Spotted Dog behind a pint of purl.— 
You must know Jack Roberts, a stout 
pock-marked man ; him as used to drive 
to Manchester. Well! in went Grub 
at the window like a shot, and, ‘drat 
me if he did not upset Jack Roberts, 

url and all. That’s what I call spread- 


ing ’em!’’ The public have only to. 


contrast this diffuse dispersion with the 

compact deposit of a declining cabrio-. 

let. Upon this single advantage, the 

a is content to stand or fall._— 
Wa. 
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The Novelist. 
No. XXIEX. 


THE BROTHERS: 
AN ORIENTAL TALE. © 

When the Hymeneal choir of the 
virgin morn, in all. her » blushing 
charms, from the painted palaces of th e 
east, advanced to espouse, the day,. 
struck the ravished ear of the devout 
sage, like the sacred simphony of the 
song of Paradise, he raised his bright- 
ening eye to Heaven, and joined his 
voice to that of nature; nor was the 
sultan silent in the song of praise, nor 
his soul ungratefal to his great Creator. 

The sage observing him on the knees 
of supplication, was warmed with love 
surpassing paternal ; and when he had 
finished he laid-his hand on his head, 
and with melting eye, said, ‘‘ My son, 
arise, thou wast crowned with gold, 
but I crown thee with virtue; yet hea« 
ven ordains that the storms of adversity 
shall darken ere yet the san of prospe- 
rity shall gild thy fate.” 

The sultan,. prostrating himself, k1ss- 
ed the -hem of his garment, and his 
heart swelling with love, gratitude, and 
admiration, he expressed them by silent 
tears. Thesage, embracing him in the 
arms of affection, said, “Go my son, 
let me not detain you, lest you should 
steal part of my heart from heaven; let 
tne bind up your eyes, and you shalt 
instantly be transported to where you 
will behold three brothers quarreling 
violently about their inheritance. These 
heaven has orcained, that, ‘for their 
unparalleled ingratitude, they shall by 
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you be deprived of those inestimable 
benefits bequeathed'by their father. 

Accordingly, ‘having bound up his 
eyes, he besprinkled him with the water 
of power. | A dizziness seized his brain, 
and when he recovered from his trance, 
he perceived he stood upon a highway. 
There he beheld three men fighting at a 
distance, as the prophet had just fore- 
told ; who, on perceiving him, cersed 
their unnatural strife, waiting his ap- 


proach with impatience to give judg-’ 


ment in the cause’ contested. When he 
arrived, with uplifted hands all at once, 
they preferred their complaint, so that 
amazement ‘was struck dumb, and com- 
prehension quite confouated. At length, 
when the fermented passions found vent, 
the prinve perceived that a leather’ 
purse, a beggar’s dish, and a pair of 
old slippers, bequeathed by their father, 
was the whole subject of their conten- 
tion, iy : 

Amazed that things so contemptilie 
in appearance should occasion blood- 
shed and fraiernal discord, he called 
the words of the sage to remembrance, 
and conceiving that they must be pos- 
sessed of some uncommon virtues, he 
told the brothers that he could not pos- 
sibly give judgment till he was informed 
of the value of the things. : 

Accordingly, the eldest brother, whe 
insisted on his choice from. birthright, 
told him that the. purse possessed the. 
quality of being miraculously supplied 
with gold by the Genii, who conferred, 
it on his father, in any quantity, ani as. 
often as he desired; he, therefore, made 
choice of the purse... 

The second said, that as their father 
had. not named the particulars, but had; 
desired them to be equally divided, it 
was but justice to decide it by lot; for 
though. the dish. possessed tie virtue of 
being always filled by. whatever cat- 
ables were wished for, yet it was by no 
means equal to the purse, for that gold 
could procure all things 

The third rejected the slippers, which, 
he said, they wanted to palm upon him, 
saying, that though they possessed the 
virtue of transporting the wearer invi- 
sibly whithersoever he desired, yet he 

them mach inferior to the others, 

When the sultan hail heard their com- 
plaint, he was. astonished at their dis- 
content and!folly; for any one of the 
three legacies in dispute surpassed the 
treasure of kings. He, therefore, con 
eluded that the brothers were un worthy 
of such ijnestimable blessings, as they 
ungretefully thréw.them thus in the face 
of all ‘boukteous: heaven, and turned 


favours, precious as their eyes, into 
bandied balls of contention. “Fe deter. 
mined to remove the cause; for which 
purpose ‘he proposed that ‘he: himself 
should shoot three arrows, in three dif- 
ferent directions, from the place where 
the things were placed on the ground, 
that on a signal of his hand they should 
set out, and whoever returned first with 


‘an arrow should be entitled to the fitst 


choice. ' 

‘Fhe brothers immediately consented. 
They stripped, and when ‘the arrows 
were shiot, and the signal given, flew to 
fetch them on the wings of:hope. In 
the mean time the sultan deliberately 
put his feet in: the slippers, and taking 
up. the purse and dish, wished himself 
in the city of Chanbalich, whither, he 
was in a moment transported, as in @ 
dream, leaying the foolish brothers on 
the road, gnawing the fluger of sorrow, 

Cropio. 
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BALLAD. ° 


The following little song was com- 
posed on-a singular occasion. A young 
gentleman in Ireland on the point of 
laarrying a young lady, to whom he 
had -been for some time most tenderly 
attached, happened to receive an‘unex- 
pected visit from the ‘son of one of his 
father’s early friends. ‘The visitor was 
received with all imaginable marks of 
kindness, and in ‘order to pay him the 
higher compliment, the intended bride 
was given to him by her 
lover. for a partner at.a ball, that early 
succeeded his arrival. .T danced 
together the ‘whole evening, and the 
next morning, in violation of. the laws 
of hospitality on the one part, and of 
every. moral tie on the other, they. 
took themselves off secretly to Scotland,, 
where they were married. The conse- 
quence was fatal: the young gentleman 
sunk under the double weight of ingra- 
titude and ill-requited love, and having 
written the ensuing lines in an hour of 
melancholy, the generosity of which is 
almost unexampled ; he died of a deep 
decline, to the great. affliction of all 
who had the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance :— H.P.. : 

‘ToS.W. | f 


Thou'rt gone away, thou’rt gone away, 
Thou'rt gone away from me, ‘Sarah, 
Nor friends nor I could make thee stay, 
Thouw'st cheated them’ and me, ‘Sarah. ' 
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Until this day I never thought . eircumstance that, otf a fernier oceas 
That aught could alter thee, Serah, sion, pearly occurred. On the three 
For thou'rt the mistress of my heart, other sides was a lattice-work of bam- 
Think: what thou wilt of me, Sarah, boos, sustained. by very strong pillars 


What’er he said, or might pretend, 
Who stole that héart of thine, Sarah, 
I'm stite that ‘love was fot his end, 
Not stch a love as mine, Sarab. 

I spoke sincere, nor flattered much, 
flad no unworthy view, Sarah; 

For money, gems, nor nothing stich, 
No: Llov'd only you, Sarah. 


Thengh thos'st prov’d false, yet whilst 


¥'ll still: wish well to thee, Sarah ; 
May friends forget, and I'll forgive 
Thy wiongs to them, and me, Sarah. 
Then fare thee well, and rest thee sure, 
Though thon hast cheated me, Sarah; 
For aif thy sex, I'd ne’er endure 

Half what I’ve done for thee, Sarah. 


THE CARELESS COUPLE. 
Jenny is poor, ahd I ani poor, 
Yet we will wed, so say no more ; 
And should the dairns, you mention, 


come, 
As few that but have somie, 
No doabt ‘but Heaven will stand our 


- friend, * 

And bread as well as children send. 
So.fares.the hen in farmer's yard, 
To live alone, she finds it pers : 

*ve kn weary eve Ww, 
pnp) canes Ban eo 
But when in quest of nicer food, 

She clucks among her chirping brood, 
With joy I've seen that self seme hen 


for Ten. - j 
These gre the thoughts that make me 
Willing 
To take my girl without a shilling ;. 


And for the self same cause, d'ye see, 
Jenny's resolved to marry me. ‘ 


DESCRIPTION OF A TIGER 
FIGHT IN INDIA. 
BY LORD VALENCIA. 

A _— of about fifty feet square 
was off on the plain, between the 
Dowlat Khanab and the river, in front 
of. the Sungi Baraderi, a building open 
in the Asiatic style, raised about twenty 
feet! frdm the ground, and which is 
occasionally used asa breakfast or ban- 
quetting room = “ a one ted 
@ square, was covered with a lat- 
tice. work of bamboos, several feet 

h, lest the tiger, by a violent spring, 
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of timber driven firmly into the ground, 
perfectly securing the crowd on the out- 
side from danger. The tiger was in a 
small cage on the side, from which he 
was driven by fireworks, He took seve- 
ral turns round the area, and eyed us 
most accurately. A buffalo was now 
driven in, on which he quickly retired 
to one corner: the other watched him, 
but did not seem incline J tv commence 
the attack. By fireworks thetiger was 
several times obliged to move, when the 
buffalo invariably advanced a little to- 
wards him ; but on his lying down, stop- 
ped and eyed him for some time. Se- 
ven other buffaloes were now iutro- 
duced, but, with all our excitements, 
we could not induce either party to 
commence the attack. A dog was 
thrown into the area by some one.— 
He retreated into a corner, into which 
the tigér also was soon driven by the 
fire-works ; but, on the little animal’s 
snarling at him, he quickly retired to 
another corner. The Nawaub then 
sent for an elephant. The first ap- 
proach of this beast caused the tiger 
to give a cry of terror, and to shrink 
into a corner, where by a spring he 
attempted to leap over the fence. In 
this he failéd; and the elephant, ap- 

by direction of his rider, at- 
tempted to t himself on his knees 
on the tiger. This the latter avoided, 
and immediately ran to another place. 
All the: exertions of ‘the mohout conld 


head, where he fixed by his teeth and 
claws, till the animal raising his hea 
—e violent pune him on 
g |, so com 

he was not able to rise. 


: 

S 

: 

i 

if 
te 


victory ; but rushing against the side 
of the enclosure, with his tasks 
up the. whole frame-work of - 


i 
4 
ef 
it 
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. SALE OF CHILDREN BY THEIR 
; - MQTHERS, 


Malabar children are generally .a 
cheap. commodity at Anjengo., At the 
end. of, the: rainy. season, when there 
was, no .particular, scarcity in. the in- 
terior oountry, (says Mr. Forbes, in 
his Oriental Memoirs,) I purchased 
a boy and girl, of about eight or nine 
years of age, as a present to a lady at 

jombay, for less money then a couple 
of pigs in England. I bought the 
young couple, laid in two months pro- 
vision, of rice and salt-fish for their 
Voyage, and gave to each of them four 

s of cotton garments, all for the 

sum of twenty rupees, or fifty shil- 

lings, English humanity must not pass 

a peesere om. oe bepress 2 it vee 
a ha ase for the chidren ; the: 

e rellove naked- 


‘were ved from hunger and 


ed. to myself. Sitting 


while’ the ‘servant was of 
them, she asked me to wiedese ses 

boy, two'years of , then in her 
atms. On my apbrai her for want 
of maternal affection, she replied with 
a suifle; that she expected another in 
& few weeks, and as she could not 
matiage two, she made me the first 
offer of her boy, whom she would part 
with for a ‘rupee. She ecatte a few 
fterwards, with a basket of fish, 


a 
bon he ow sold her child to Signior 
Manvel 2 rw 


; the Portoguese 
st ; who, & man of: 
perty ‘and a ian, had thoaght it 
to lower the price to/half a 
rupee." Thus did this young woman, 
without remorse, dispose of an only 
child-for fifteen-pence. . 


‘PANTOMIMIC CLOCK. _ 

At the , .Clock-Gate of Berne, 
ion palfway between the ee 
the pinnacle, is a large party of wocden 
bears, dressed like soldiers of the olden 
{lmé, 1A coat, armour, and gabardines ; 
Bearing; some a halberd 
lock, - accompanied by several 
bears, who uct in the capacity of tram- 
peters and kettle-drummers. Directly 


fd 

- the elock begins to strike the hour, this 
company marches out of.a little tower 

attached to, the dial square,. and, afier 

nodding their heads to the people, w 
to their original quarters. Above them 
sits an old pantaloon, with pectacie 

across his nose, acting as dummy on 

-the occasion ;: but not far frour bimis a 
clown, who,. seated like an Indian jug- 
sler; obeys the. summons of the. . 


by striking + return two t 


a cock, of gay and golden plumage, as 
crows, elmer ss genuinely as the real 
bird; an effect produced by 

acting upon some organ stops. - 


The Gatherer... 
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Some ‘yesrs ago the proprieto? of 
Vaunhall Gardens, who was not so: li- 


beral as those of the lost 
his celebrated carver of hams, when 
‘he advertised for an \ Ope- 
rator ia that department of 
He was soon surrounded with @ 
number, each asserting his science 
and skill; when one was asked: how 
many acres of land he could cover 
with one ham? he replied, he did 
not reckon an acre, more or less, 
but that with one ham he could covet 
the whole Gardens. Upon which the 
proprietor immediately hired him, and 
told him to cut away; for he was the 
very fellow for him. ' 

When a felon was about to —— 
at York, Jack Ketch asked him whether 


he would have the rope tight-or slack? 

Upon which he asked which was the 

easiest. Mr. Ketch said he himself had 

never been hanged, and that it was all 

fancy, for some liked it slack; and some 
t. ‘ ‘ : 


, somea match- tigh 


Foote once perforraing on. the , 
lost -his chere amie; and seid 
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way did sh run, A fellow in tlie 
«eried’ out, -* Straight down 

Acre ;” on which’'Foote ré- 

~ 6+ Ov! oh! if that’s: the case 

l soon overtake her:’’ and off the 


stage he runs. 
An alarm of fire toc took place in the 


theatre during Foote’s‘ career, ‘which 
created e greatdisturbance ; when Foote 


, atid told them not to be © 


‘alarmed, for ‘tliere was water enough 
above the playhouse:to drown then all 
in ten minutes, ey resumed their seats, 
and’ ‘sat in peace. 

‘ete 
E i The RULES FOR PLACING PATCHES, 
“1. ‘The Passionate,- or smart pateh, at 
. -the'corner of the eye: ° 
2. Tene almost: in the middle 
~of ‘the forehead. : 


3."The Gay,! on ‘the’ brink of the ditn- 
‘ple forttied by’a ‘smile 
re ‘The Gallant, i the middle of the 


cheek. 
5. SoS or, PP plead 


moi , 
6. The Brisk, near the nose. 


‘ Pee Parca — . 

The Concealing, upon a pimple. 

~ hose, »whojiadvert.to these rules 
will be convincéd that a promiscaces 


manner of patching-may be productive % 


‘of ill consequences, and ruin many a 
fair character; as well as lead the ina- 
morato ane a mistake. 


Tuteves’ Vermoan—-Drelog the 
great plague ip London, in the year 
Tose, four thieves, availing themselves 
of the public calamity, took the oppor- 
tunity:to plunder the nouses of the dead 
end dying, yet. notwithstanding they 
escaped infection themselves. . On 
its being ivquired how they thus ensured 
their own »safety, it -was found that 
they constantly carried about them 
sponges of prepared vinegar; which 
ion feature apothecaries adopted 
all infectious cases and sold under the 
denomination of- Thieves’ Vinegar. 


Wenppine Rines.—Thesingular cus- 
earing wedding rings appears 


nuptiels, there was a meeting of friends 
at the‘honse of the lady’s father, to set- 
tle articles of the marriage contract, 
when it was agreed that the dowry 
should be paid down on the wedding 
day, or soon. after. On this occasion 
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there was commonly a feast, at the eoh- 
clusion of which, the’man gave to the 
‘woman as a pledge; a ring; ‘which she 


“put on the fourth finger of ‘her teft hand, 
“because it was believed that a‘ nerve 
‘reached thence to the heart, ‘and a day 


was then fixed for the marriage. 
Err 
Beneath this beet ‘tes Katherine my 
‘wife, 
In death my comfort, and’ my plague 
through life ; 
Oh liberty ! t—but soft, I must not boast, 


‘She’ u haunt me else, by j Jingo, 5 with her 


~ ghost! 


A gentlen:an who was in love wlth 
a lady, and had to opportunity to ‘un- 
fold his passion, appeared before her 
“house, and cried out * Fire! *fite! 
‘fire 1" upon: which she thre up the 
‘window and asked _ where ; , whea | he 
‘placed his hand’ upon ‘his heart, | ‘dnd 
said, “Here, here, here.” ad 03 


Sincutar Witt.—Thomas Cumber- 
worth, Knight, of the Di of Lin- 
colu, by his will dated in 1450,” thup 


provides for his self-denying funeral: - 
“* First, I gyff my sawle to Gode my 


wi thout. he Py 
ile of 
Somerctby & c.” 


PAaup=Risu IN Evrore.—Amon mong , 
178,000,000 individuals’ who ishabit 
Europe, there aré said to be 17,900,000 
beggars, or persons who subsist at the 
expeuse of the community, without 
contributing to its resources. Ia, 
mark, the proportion is five per cent. 
In England, 10 per cent. In Holland, 
14 per cent. ey Paris, in 1813, 5 rena 
a rs out of 530,000. In, Li 

, 17,000 in the Tation af $0,000, 

ED Kustasdan, 108,000 out of 217,000. 
The number of indigent has since 
vather increased than decreased. : 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Ti our next we shall give answers to 
all our Correspondents; and in ,the 
mean time endeavour to find the stray 
commonications which have been in- 
quired after. 
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